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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. . 2. He says, “W hen cc corn is cut up, aad 

Reply to questions respecting the ea stalks secured in the best manner that 
my of Cutting up Corn.” they can be, it rarely fails that some of them 

In Vol. 2, No. 3, of the Cabinet, I find|| get down, and thus both the corn and the 
stalks are damaged by.exposure to the wea- 
upcorn.” Itis asked, “is it, in general, a||ther.” In order to prevent the damage of 
good practice to cut up corn at all, or to cut|| the corn and stalks from exposure to the wea- 
up the stalks while the ears are attached — by falling down, I would recommend 
them.” However well the suggestions may || the very thing here objected to. It rarely 
suit the ideas of economy entertained at Mar- || fails but a portion of the corn will be blown 
cellus, N. York, they are not calculated to||down by the time it is fit to cut. If it is 
suit those of eastern Pennsylvania. The a uncut till it is sufficiently ripe to husk, 
grand conclusion at which the writer, in his 





| sometimes the greater portion of it, during 
view of not cutting up corn, arrives, is, “a| the high winds and rains of autumn, when 
greater quantity and quality of corn, and ex-|| the ground becomes soft at the root, will be 
emption from much toilsome and expensive | blown down. But if it is cut, and carefully 
labor.” I will endeayor to answer his five|| put up in shocks, it will withstand the effects 
suggestions, as they appear, in rotation, to||of the wind much better, and be much less 
prove that cutting up corn is preferable, in|) liable to be blown down. If exposure to the 
an economical point of view, to leaving it|| weather be injurious to corn as represented 
stand in the field. above, there arises another advantage from 
l. He says, “ Cutting up corn at any et cutting and shocking it. Where corn is not 
before the leaves are fully dead, does un-}| cut and shocked, every stalk is equally, or ra- 
doubtedly injure the crop in some degree, af- || ther more exposed to the weather, than those 
fecting it probably both as to quantity and||on the outside of the shock; while that in 
quality.” But ears of corn, that have not | the interior of the shock is protected from 
deen injured by frost, will attain such a de-|jany exposure whatever. 
gree of ripeness before the leaves are fully|| 3. “If the stalks be left standing in the 
dead, that cutting it up will in no wise injure || field, cattle will consume quite as great a 
either the quantity or the quality of the corn. || portion of them in the field after the corn 
In nine cases out of ten, where corn ripens || is gathered, as they would if they had been 
without injury from frost, the husks will be/|| cut and gathered to the barn.’ The consi- 
dead and the ears turned down, while the/|deration of the stalks receiving damage from 
leaves are comparatively green. Further, it|| being left standing in the field, and exposed 
has been satisfactorily proved by experiment, || to the weather, has already been sufficiently 
that if corn is cut before it is fully dead, the|| noticed. Admitting that cattle would con- 
nourishment obtained from the stalks after it||sume as great a portion of them when left 
is cut, will produce such a degree of perfec-|| standing in the field, as when gathered to 
tion, together with the superiority of the fod-||\the barn, a disadvantage presents itself in 
der in this case, as to throw the balance in|/this form. The fodder from every two acres 


favor of cutting it before it is fully dead. of well grown corn, when properly secured, 
Cas.—Vor. IT.—No. 5. 65 
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Vou. If, 

labor, as I believe they a, 
Now it}|in cutting up their corn, I do not See why 
would be very poor economy, to turn cattle|/they should avoid it. The advantages de. 
out in the deep snows of winter, to gather|| rived from cutting up corn, when the fod¢.- 
their sustenance from the stalks of corn ia, ; 
j 


= . — ee 


will be sufficient for the sustenance of one || for any kinds of 
head of cattle during a winter. 


is used in an economice] manner, over that ,/ 
standing in the field. But another objection|| leaving it stand in the field—are, a greater 
still exists, which the writer is endeavoring, | quantity and better quality of fodder for ca). 
by not cutting up corn, to obviate. If cattle || tle, an increase in the fertilizing matter 4, 
were turned into a field to consume the fod-|| the soil, and consequently, a greater gain 


der, they would make sad havoc of it by/||the nett amount of the proceeds of the fary, 
breaking and tramping it down to the ground, || at large. ‘- 

. ba a theste , September 27, 1837. 
and thus destroying a great portion of it be-|| “ster county, September 27, Ing 


fore it would be cousumed. | The following excellent treatise we copy 
ry ; . Lt is one of the very bes 6 
be disposed of to better advantage, than tobe ae eae ao y Sest that x 


, 
| huve met with on the subject—plain, con. 
allowed to remain where they grew, and|| cise, and worthy the attentive considero. 
j 


there be mixed with the soil as is usually|| ‘ion of all engaged in the propagation or 


—— 

done by subsequent tillage.” The question | preservation of fruit trees. Messrs. Jac. 
, SON and ScuraM have our thanks for th 

might be asked, why are farmers so _— copy they forwarded us in pamphlet form 

lar in collecting all the straw, weeds, and| olan 


rubbish into their barn yards? It is because, || “ Concise Treatise on the Growing and Propagating 

Fruit Trees, Shrubs and Vines. Founded on t) 
when they become incorporated with the ex- Theories of approved Authors, tested by several years 
crements and urine of cattle, their fertilizing | practice, and improved by practical experiments. 
properties are increased an hundred per cent. Fruit and Fruit Trees. 
The same reason will equally apply to the 


NO. I. 
stalks of corn. Otherwise the dry straw, 

and weeds, &c., might be spread over the 
ground with equal advantage, to that ferment- 
ed in the barn yard. The stalks from every 
two acres of corn when gathered to the barn 
yard, will make at least two wagon loads of|| ‘I'he art of growing and propagating fru 
good manure, after the blades and husks are || trees and good fruit, will be found to be plair, 
eaten off by the cattle. When the stalksare||S!™ple and easy when rightly understou, 


: : and in no wise difficult to attain; but it lis 
taken off the field, the surface of the ground || not received the attention it deserves, an: 


may be prepared much smoother for taking || consequently fruit trees consist, in a gret! 
off the succeeding crop: and ploughing and || ™easure, of casual growth, or such as are the 

. . result of careless, unskilful management, and 
harrowing ground, with the stalks of a crop 


é : ; are either stunted, or diseased, or both, anc 
of corn laying over the surface, conveysany || bear fruit which is unsound or inferior in 


thing else but the idea of neatness in farming. || quality, and the wood is of little value fe 
5. “Cutting up and securing a well grown || "™ber or fire wood. 


: Trees, when stunted from the seed, or 4! 
crop of corn, is a heavy and toilsome labor,|!terwards, can rarely be restored to that vige 


involving, together with the subsequent in-||of growth which they have lost; and whet 
gathering of the stalks, no trifling iter of ex- || Kept too long in nurseries in a crowded stale, 
pense.” That cutting up and securing a which prevents their growing, they become 


\\too old to transplant, and either die in the 
well grown crop of corn is a heavy and toil-|| operation, or continpe dwarfs ever after. 


some labor, I am willing to admit; but the|| Trees are frequently grafted and buddet 


expense or the labor, I believe to be no more || 8 only when stunted or diseased, but whea 

a too large and old, and a great number @ 
than other ordinary kinds ona farm. Now, grafts stuck all over the trees without regs” 
while farmers are sufficiently recompensed || to being placed in the leading and best place 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Most fruit is ina great degree nutricivs. 
the best kinds are a pleasing luxury, and the 
greater part, when ripe and in a perfect state, 
used with moderation, are not only inoflen- 
sive, but beneficial to hea|th. 








No. 5. Fruit and 


ops. The grafts may safely, as is the’ 


“actice, be warranted, as they will live;| 
tat the natural stock will continue to form | 
‘oe bulk of the top and bearing branches, and 
the grafts will remain diminutive and bear. 
“ait in proportion. 2) grafts well placed 
sre better than 100 placed at random :—10) 
vrafts judiciously placed in a tree of mode- 
“te size, will change the whole top in a few 
-ears, where 200 grafts scattered all over a, 
‘arze tree, will not materially change its top 
or its fruit. e | 

No person can, therefore, expect to reap 
woy advantage from grafting, unless on small! 
oi middle sized trees, and such asare sound 
agi vigorous: all others should be cut down 
ss cumberers of the ground. 

Pruning and training are inuch neglected, 
very unskilfully done—making trees of 
ygcouth shape and condition. ‘Trees, when 
wllow, are ina rapid state of decline; they 
yj] soon rotdown. They are made so, in 
ost cases, by pruning off Limbs and branches, 
leaving stumps on the trees; these rot off, 
caving a hole in the tree, which admits wa- 
er and soon rots and renders it hollow. Hag- 
sling off limbs with an axe has the same ten-| 
jency. Pruning should always be done by 
sutting or sawing off limbs or branches) 
snooth and even with the trunk or main. 
branch from which it is taken. The wound) 
will then soon heal over and be covered with | 
tark, which is prevented by stumps or snags| 
being left, as the bark cannot grow over dry 
sags. , 

Success in growing and propagating fruit| 
trees depends, like every other branch of 
business, on practical skill how to do it, and| 
adustry and perseverance in the perform 
ance. When you plantan orchard, or single), 
tree, plant sound, vigorous young trees, and 
soother than those you know to be such, | 
either by having raised them yourself, or, if 
procured from a nursery, on such person’s 
representations and assurances as you can 


Fruit Trees. 67 


On the growth and propagation of Fruit 
Trees, Shrubs and Vines. 


These may be propagated, 1. By grafting ; 
2. By budding or inoculation ; 3. By cut- 
tings and layers, and 4. From Seed. 


SEASONS FOR EACH. 


Grafting must me done in the spring, and 
may be performed as early as the middle of 
March, and as late as the first of June. 

Budding may also be performed in the 
spring after the bark peels freely, with buds 
of the previous season’s growth, or in sum- 
mer and autumn after the buds of the same 
season have attained their growth, which is 
preferable. 

Trees, cuttings and layers must be planted 
in the fall after frosts and before the ground 
is frozen, or in the spring after the frost is 
out and before vegetation has advanced much, 
which is also a proper time for pruning. 

Seed should be planted so late in the fall 
as not to vegetate but little, if any, or so early 
in the spring as to have the advantage of the 
whole season to grow and ripen in, to with- 
stand the winter frosts. 


GRAFTING AND BUDDING IN GENERAL, 


Grafting may be performed on most kinds 
of trees on large or small stocks. Diflerent 
methods of gratting should be used according 


| to the size of the stock. It may be done in 


any manner by which the scions and stocks 
can be united. ‘Those methods most in use 


| will be noticed. Budding will only succeed 


on sinall stocks of vigerous growth, from the 
size of a yearling shoot to half an inch, and 
not exceeding about three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter. 

The apple and pear succeed well either by 
grafting or budding. 

The peach, apricot and nectarine seldom 


| fail when budded, but rarely succeed by 
grafting. 


The plum and cherry take without diffi- 


ately rely. If you are the owner of trees) cyjty by whip grafting, which is the best 
vearing common or inferior fruit, save, in| 


ethod to propagate them; they may also 
general, none but the sound, small and mid. | be propagated with tolerable success by bud- 


‘le sized, which graft with the best kinds “ ding (the plum more readily than the cherry) 
‘uit. Regulate all by pruning so as to form) and likewise by cleft grafting, when you suc- 
‘ull, neat tops, suitably open to light and air ;| ceed in splitting the stick without splintering 
weep the earth around, and as far asthe roots! the wood or injuring the bark, which can 
extend, mellow and suitably rich; secure}! .o1dom be done. 


uem well by staking or boxing; waterthem|| Grafting and budding, for the mest part, 
‘little in droughts, until they have taken|'can only be practised with success on stocks 
rok, ‘|| of the same kind with the bud or scion. That 
_ Having thus given a general view or out-| is to say, the apple on apple stocks, pear on 
‘ge of the subject, [ shall now proceed in||the pear, the cherry on the cherry, &c. 
‘etail to describe the method of producing|| Peaches, apricots and nectarines may be pro- 
und, hardy, durable trees, and good healthy} pagated on each other, and together on the 
‘Tutt, and of making the business successful,| same tree. The apricot succeeds well on the 


‘greeable and profitable. plum, and is more durable than on the stock 
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of its own kind, or on the peach or nectarine, | 
but not of so quick growth. The peach and 


— Sete 


plum, but will outgrow the stock, unless a. 
plum stock be used growing equally or near-| 
ly as fast. ‘Trees of the common small 
black, and red cherry, make excellent and) 
perhaps the most durable stock for cherries of, 
all kinds. The quince and the pear may be) 
grafted on a thorn stock, &c. 


GRAFTING. 


Scions for grafts may be cut at any time| 
in winter, and even late in the fall. The’ 
proper time is in February or March, before’ 
or at the time the buds begin to swell or) 
vegetate; buds, in this respect, are like ker-| 
nels of grain, if disturbed when they swell 
and sprout, they become of slender and sick-. 
ly growth, and rarely recover their natural| 
vigor. Cut for grafts shoots of the last 
spring’s growth, witha little of the two year’s 
old wood. ‘Take your grafts from fruitful 
trees, bearing good fruit of the kind: that is, 
if from a pippin tree, let it be from such as 
bear the best of pippins. The best grafts are| 
those about the size of a pipe stem, taken| 
from bearing branches, and not of side shoots | 
or suckers, nor of the rank growth of the top) 
of trees; these are apt to continue their rank 
growth, and outgrow the stock, and are not| 


i 


so soon in bearing, nor so fruitful; if too! 
slender they will not be thrifty, nor take) 
well. Tie up the grafts of each kind by. 
themselves, with some distinguishing mark 4 
put them in a cellar or out house, to keep, 
them from being saturated, dried up, or frost) 
bitten; set in a box of earth one-third their| 
length, the earth kept moderately moist by| 
occasional sprinkling, to keep them plump) 
and prevent their shrivelling, but not so wet| 


Fruit and Fruit Trees. 


nectarine may also be propagated on the) 


Vo. 


cee 


CLEFT GRAFTING, 


Cut down all diseased and stunted tro. 
and graft those only which are healthy and 
thrifty, of not exceeding 6 or 8 inches j, 
diameter, in some of the leading, best placed 
and thriftiest branches on the tree, with 
view to changing the whole top. Trees o; , 
large size may be grafted, and partially, 9), 
in some cases wholly changed, but not geno. 
rally, without a great deal of labor ang »:. 
tention. Saw off the branches for stocks , 
graft on, at smooth places where they sp), 
well, and are in diameter of from 1 to? inches 
prune the tree sufficiently to give room ay, 
air to the grafts, and gradually to force jh, 
juices of the whole tree into the grafts, Co», 
tinue pruning each tree yearly, at any leisyr. 
time in the winter or spring, giving sun an; 
air, and making room for the grafts as the, 
grow, in such manner that if the grafts arp 
of vigorous growth, in the third season ; 
have cut out all except the grafts, and formes 
a new top. When limbs are taken off jp 
pruning, it should be done with a saw o 
chisel, not an axe, and if Jarge limbs a coq: 
of tar, paint or the composition mentione:, 
put over the wound. 


_ Having the stocks te sce as above, and 


being furnished with grafts and the compe. 
tion, with a case knife or other convenient 
instrument and hammer, split the stock ip 
the middle, drive in a wedge of hard wood or 
iron of 6 or 8 inches in length, and open the 
split so as to admit the graft freely, prepare 
the grafts, either all for the same tree, or one 
by one as used, by paring off about an inc) 
and a quarter of the end of the graft or scior 
to the shape of a wedge, leave that side of 
the graft which is to be put towards the cen 
tre of the stock of egual thickness with thet 


part which is to be towards the outside of the 
stock, with a view that the pressure of the 
stock, when closing upon the graft, be on the 
| inside and not on the outside of the grat, 
| where it is intended to unite with the stock: 
the outside if a little open, will facilitate the 
communication of the sap from the stock to 
Take 8 ounces of pure, transparent rosin,| the graft; but if closed up tight, may prevext 
free from sediment, about 2 or 3 ounces of| such communication and endanger the graft; 
bees wax, and lard of half the size of a hen’s| insert the graft as far as cut in wedge form, 
egg, melt them over coals or a slow fire,| matching the wood of graft and wood of the 
stirring the composition with a stick; after) stock without regard to the outside or surface 
thoroughly mixed and melted, empty it into | of the bark on either; take out the wedge 
a pail of cold water, rub some lard over your) with sufficient care not to disturb or displace 
hands to prevent its sticking to them, and) the graft. To stocks a little over an inch 
work it together thoroughly, as shoemakers| diameter, one graft is sufficient, if large. 
do their wax. If the composition is too hard| two are necessary, leaving on every gm" 
and does not work freely when making or| from two to four buds. Finish the work by 
while using it in grafting, rub over it more’ covering the crown of the stocks and te 
lard and work it in as before; if too soft add splits on each side, whether containing * 
rosin, and so on until it becomes suitable for) graft or not, with the composition about the 
use. | thickness of wrapping paper, by drawing “ 


as to cause them to sprout. 

Scions may be used for grafting, fresh ga- 
thered, at any time during the season of 
grafting before the buds open to leaf; early 
gathered grafts will, however, take more 
readily. 
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into stringsover them, and smoothing it down , farms, shows, we think, that the native en- 
lightly with your finger or thumb, covering || ergies of the soil are weakened, and that the 
the whole perfectly tight, to exclude air and |/course adopted for improving soils in other 
rip, and more especially to prevent the sap|| places must be resorted to by us. 
fom running out. ‘The sap being confined, | One of the most prominent articles used as 
will force its way to the graft, which will}; manure in older settled countries, and sought 
readily receive it. ‘after with an avidity that shows its real value, 
Stocks with only one graft will be im- ‘in ameliorating the soil, is leached ashes, a 


sroved by having the corner opposite the ‘substance which as yet has scarcely created 
sraft pared down to about the middle of the 


‘a thought among us, except it was to devise 
vratt. It will enable them to heal over soon-||some easy method of disposing of the quanti- 
er, without leaving defects, 


‘ties so rapidly accumulating around our do- 
ifthe stock splits uneven, cut it a little to 


'mestic leach-tubs and asheries. Millions of 
st the graft. If the bark splits from one side || bushels--we might almost say loads—ot this 
of the stock and adheres to the other, cut it|| valuable material are annually wasted, when 
down even with the wood, and match the||the time has arrived, as we think, that it 
graft to that side only, in case the other is||could mest profitably be used on our farms. 
too badly injured. There is scarcely a process in farming, or 
The grafts should be examined occasional-||an article used for substantially improving 
iy, and the shoots from the stocks ought not||the soil, for which more decisive testimony 
ty be suffered to acquire a Juxuriant growth, can be found, than can be adduced in favor 
but gradually thinned out and cut away as of leached ashes as a manure. Under the 
the graft acquires growth and strength toj| head of “Stimulating Manures,” Chaptal, in 
take the juices of the stock, 


his celebrated work on Agriculture, makes 
Let the limbs or stock for grafting be cut||/these remarks: “The ashes produced by the 
of, when convenient, above and near small 


combustion of wood in our common domestic 

branches or shoots, to be left at first to draw || fires, give rise to some very remarkable re- 

the sap. sults. Without being leached, these ashes 

If the above directions are substantially ad- || are much too active; but afler having been 

hered to, few grafts will fail; and a middle|| deprived by the action of water of nearly all 
sized tree of vigorous growth, may have the 


their salts, and employed in this state under 
top changed, and in a fruit bearing state, in||the name of buck ashes, they still produce a 
about three years. 


great effect. The action of the buck ashes 
is most powerful upon moist lands and mea- 
dows, in which they not only facilitate the 
growth of useful plants, but if employed for 
several years they will free the soil from 
weeds. By the use of them, land constantly 
drenched with water may be freed from 
rushes, and prepared for yielding clover and 
other plants of good kinds. Wood ashes pos- 
sess the double property of amending a wet 
and clayey soil, by dividing and drying it, 
and of promoting vegetation by the salts they 
contain.” 

The Rev. Mr. Colman, in his interesting 
account of the successful system of farming 
adopted and pursued by Mr. Stimson of Gal- 
way, in Saratoga county, thus speaks of the 
use made of leached ashes on that farm, and 
the opinion of the owner on their actual value : 
“ Mr. Stimson manures his land only once in 
six years, excepting the application of plaster 
to his corn. He allows five loads of barn-yard 
manure and three of leached ashes to the acre, 
and this is always spread upon the surface 
after ploughing for the first crop, and either 
harrowed or ploughed in by a very light 
ploughing. * * * He deems leached 
ashes a most valuable manure, and much to 
be preferred to that which is unleached, 
which he considers as having at first a ten- 
dency to force the land, but in the end to im- 
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Leached Ashes as a Manure. 


lt appears to us that the attention of farm- 
ers can scarcely be called too often to the 
suyject of manures, or their varieties and 
modes of action too fully discussed or illus- 
rated. Constituting as they do his wealth, 
and furnishing the only means of raising 
good crops, or renovating impoverished soils, 
every substance that can enhance and per- 
petuate the fertility of his lands should be 
carefully tried by him, and its value esti- 
mated accordingly. 

In the western part of this state, and in 
«i new countries, such is the fertility of the 
“il,and the abundance of native salts and 
vegetable matter furnished during a long 
*urse of growth and decay, that the first 
*ries of cultivators find little use for the 
manures, and the expedients for ameliorating 
“we soil, which are so necessary in the older 
“ultivated countries. Hence materials, which 
‘re considered invaluable for these purposes 
“the states on the seaboard, or in European 
“ountries, are in our new settlements consi- 
“ered & nuisance, and wasted in immense 
‘“anties, The gradual decrease which has 
4ken place in the annual production of wheat 
t are for several years, on most of our old 
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OL. II, 
poverish it. Next to leached ashes, he con-| the sea air, while from this cause in the ; 
siders lime the best manure for land.” Mr.)|terior they must of course be inert; but . 
Stimson’s course of farming is as follows: reasoning will most probably be found entire. 
lst year, wheat, manured; 2d, corn, plast-| ly incorrect. 
ered; 3d, flax, rye, or barley; 4th, clover); One principal reason why leached ash, 
and herdsgrass; Sth, clover and herdsgrass;| are so valuable as a manure appears to ie 
6th, pasture; then manure as above and|/ been mostly overlooked, and that is, the avan. 
wheat. tity of lime they contain. This substance , 
In no part of the United States has agricul-|| placed in considerable quantities at the be. 
ture and horticulture reached a greater de-| tom of the vats or leaches in all asheries. t 
ree of perfection than on some parts of} facilitate the labor of working, and is throws 
aioe Island; and this conversion of sandy} out with the ashes. This fact, taken in -. 
plains into the most fertile of soils is, by those} nection with the one that a large portion «i 
who are acquainted with the history of that alkaline matter must remain in all ashes after 
region, attributed mainly to leached ashes,| leaching, accounts for the benetit they render 
urchased at New York and the various land-||to wet sour soils, by neutralizing such acy 
ings on the North River. Dr. Williams) and promoting the decomposition of vegetabic 
says, the favor with which they are viewed | matter, which in such earths al wavs proceeds 
there is the result of experience, and adds,|/ slowly, while at the same time they prevep: 
“[ know of many thousand acres on the Is-| adhesion in the soil, and enable the roots o 
land which were once too poor to produce) plants to seek their sustenance freely, (p 
even mulleins and rib-grass, which now cut) light sandy soils they give consistency, ani 
from one and a half to two tons of clover hay || by the existing action of their still abundan: 
per acre, and this has all been done by buy-) salts eflectually promote vegetation. 
ing leached ashes at from twenty to thirty-|| The best mode of application appears t 


two shillings per fourteen bushels, and cart-| be, to mix it with the surface of the earth, 
ing them from one to ten miles. I therefore|/ where it will be slightly covered by the ope- 
conclude that leached ashes are a good ma-) rationsof sowing or planting. A Pennsylvania 
nure, and if properly applied will be invalua-|| correspondent of this paper says: “I put « 
ble even in Western New York.” In a va-|\small handful of unleached ashes into each 
luable paper on this subject by E. L. Homme-} hill of corn at the time of planting, and | 


dieu, published in the N. Y. Ag. So. Trans.,| think this way better than to put it on the 
he says: “That ashes are found best to suc-|/hill after the corn has come up. Leache 
ceed on dry loamy lands, or loam mixed with|| ashes for this purpose are not worth as muc! 
sand. It is here considered as the cheapest|/as unleached, yet with the latter, the com 
manure that can be procured. ‘Ten loads of|| was far better than in that part of the fel 
this manure on poor lands, will produce or-|| where no ashes was applied.” A writer © 
dinarily twenty-five bushels of wheat, the|/an eastern journal affirms from his own e- 
value of which exceeds by five dollars the|| perience, that a bushel of ashes is worth & 
expense of the manure, and the five dollars|| much to the farmeras a bushel of corn, ané 
pays for the expense of labor in the crop.| advises his brethren to apply their ashes % 
The land is then left in a state for yielding a||their corn, flax, or grass, in preference 


crop of hay of between two and two and a) selling them at eight or ten cents per bushe 
half tons per acre, which it will continue to |\—Gen. Far. 
do for a great number of years. No manure}! a 
continues solong in the ground as ashes.” 2 

We think the opinions and experience of|| Draining, No. 2. 7 
the eminent farmers we have given above,|| Some of the richest land is formed of al’ 
abundantly sufficient to establish the fact of|| vial deposites in the bottom of valleys. | 
the value of leached ashes as a manure, and|| consistence is soextremely fine and comptc: 
also incidentally to illustrate the kind of soil|, that water is very slowly imbibed by 1t: hence 
on which it is most effective; and we trust||in a wet time, or even after a heavy shower, 
the attention of farmers favorably situated||the turf becomes like a sponge; and the sw 
for its use, or on farms which may require its|| face having little or no declination, the wale 
application, will make a thorough experiment)|rests longer upon it than is suitable for - 
of its effects in the interior, and report the re-|| grass, for the cattle that feed upon it, or = 
sult. It has we believe been hinted, that as||those who breathe the vapors rising from & 
nature is made up of a system of balances,|| Add to this that, when in this sloppy st 
and as gypsum is found to be nearly value- | heavy cattle poach itsadly—breaking = 
less on the sea coast, while it is all important||and filling it with steppings and holes, wh 
in the country, so ashes may be effective on|| becomes so many pools of un wholesome we’ 
the coast, owing to the combinations effected If sheep are put on such land in autunit | 
by the salts contained jn them and those of | will go far to rot them; in a showery time 


———_ + 
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pe 
. with difficulty hay can be made upon it; and 


rower pointed tool is used to make the cleft or 
many other inconveniences attend the pos- 


channel another spit deep. A shoulder is thus 
ession of such a description of land, unless} left on each side of the cleft, on which the 


it is thoroughly drained. |sod that was first taken up is carefuly laid 

But how ts a dead level to be drained? 'This,|' with the grass side downwards, and the re- 
indeed, is NO easy affair, although it is done || maining space is filled up with a loose earth, as 
many places with very good effects. The||represented in the following cut at fig. 10. 
syrface may have a fall, whether perceptible|| Open drains on grass land will also carry 
or not: when this is ascertained, a large re-||off much of the surface water, and lay the 
ceiving ditch is opened at the bottom; and if||land tolerably dry without turning up much 
the meadow be of considerable length, two or|| of the soil, as they need not be made deep. 
three other receiving ditches are opened at!|A common plough may indeed be so held, if 
diferent distances higher up. These being|| neatly made, with an iron mould board attach- 
rst finished, surface drains from six totwelve|' ed to it by means of rivets, about nine inches 
feet apart, are made from the top to the lower|| high, and formed with a slight curve, as to 
end of each division. ‘These may be called|/throw over a sod of about six inches wide, by 
catch drains, and are thus made. ‘The drain|| which means it will cut the ground in small 
being lined off a foot wide, and the turf atj|triangular trenches, nearly like those at fig. 
each side cut through with a racer, turves| 11, the sides of which may then be firmly 
are cut off four inches thick, and of any the|| pressed down, and afterwards kept clean by 
most convenient length, and laid regularly||a cart-wheel with the addition to the felly, as 
on one side to be replaced when the bottom || designed at a in fig. No. 12. The felly is that 
of the drain is completed. This done, a nar-||of a six-inch cart-wheel, with an addition of 
row trench is dug out of the centre of the|| wood, of a conical shape, to put on round the 
naked space with a spade, and a channel is||felly, and either to be shod with iron, or a rim 
madefromend to end. After this, a still nar-|| of solid iron to be added to it. 














Fig. 10. Fig. 12, Fig. 11 





A wheel of this description put on the axle 


material, in order to make the wheel sink into 
ofa cart in the common way, will, of course,||the soil; but as the wheel on the opposite end 
rest on the rir of the iron; and on driving the|| of the axle will only support the empty side 
horses forward it will fit exactly, if so made,||of the cart, it will not cut the land. If the 
into the trench, and thus press it down in||soil require very close drainage, a pair of 
every part equally. This side of the cart|| wheels may be fitted with such rims, and being 
must however be loaded with some dora fixed upon an axle projecting beyond the cart 








Fig. 13. 











4 'o the intended width of the trenches, will|| ficient to carry off the water during the win- 
e. perform the operation still more completely.||ter, but in the following spring these drains 
The advantage of this contrivance is, that it|| will beso nearly clothed with grass, that little 


not only makes a firm indent in the soil suf-||or nothing will be taken either from the pas- 
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turage or from the scythe; and in this manner From the Watertown Eagle and Standard 
the drains may be kept clear at the approach 


of every winter, at such moderate expense Sugar from Beet. 
I 


that a man with a couple of horses may go)! We find in the Ogdensburgh Republica, 
over from ten to twenty acres according to) of the 30th ult., a communication from Jo... 
the breadth of the drains apart from each) T’. Marshall, Esq., of Morristown, land avent 
other, in the course of the day.* There is,|| &c., on the culture of the sugar beet. W,,, 
however, one objection to all kinds of open| commendable liberality he has procured , 
drains in pasture land—that, when fed with) quantity of seed for gratuitous distribyt).. 
sheep they frequently occasion them to be with the view of exciting the attention of ,,. 
cast; and therefore, unless narrowly watched,|/mers and others to the culture of the bee: 
they may become dangerous to that stock. ||not only as furnishing sugar for the pures 
‘There is therefore another mode of prevent-|/ quality but also as a source of revenue and the 
ing injury to meadow ground with under|' preparation of the soil for other crops. fay. 
drains, by the use of the mole plough, (fig.||ing himself witnessed the cultivation of th 
13,) whicia consists of a strong beam, A,| beetand the manufacture of sugar therefrom, 
with stilts of the usual form. ‘The mole,|\in France, he is every way qualified to fy. 
or borer, is a well-tempered cast-iron conical||nish the necessary information relative »; 
share, of about three inches diameter at the|| these facts, and this he has kindly promise 
largest end, but sharp at the point, and sup-|| todo from time to time as the crop advances 
ported by a very stout flat wrought-iron bar,|/to maturity. Wesubjoina few extracts fro 
B, mortised into the beam, and about an inch!} Mr. Marshall’s communication, as best ¢y. 
in thickness at the back but champered to a} hibiting the importance of the subject: 
sharp edge at the front, to cut the soil. The)! «The yalue of this article of husbandry « 


coulter, C, is rather smaller, but cuts with the/| not confined to its use as the material of sur: 
edge in the same line, and in some ploughs) ax g crop to alternate with grain it hes 5 
has been also made a support to the mole by | rival; and by a judicious use of it no lay: 
being fixed into it; but the plough, with a! need lie fallow. 

coulter of that construction, does not clear it-|| « The ‘cakes’ or that part which is left afte; 
self of obstructions so easily as when left with} the juice is expressed, affords a valuable ny. 


the usual space between, as in that above de-| triment for horses and cattle. It is eaten by 
signed. It works in general at about a foot) them with great avidity. 
underground, but the depth may be regulated|; The seal af winteiieteion the mex 
by pins placed through the beam in the coul- ee ti juice of the beet is Sar sinasle h 
ter and support of the longa; and ina clayey is true that in describing the mode, learned 
soil of sufficient adhesiveness to prevent the aan have whe Meta deeds Ste 
crumbling of the earth, it forms a close hollow || Te atad of ethan pa sateatiite ems 
space, as round and.compact as a leaden pipe.t || ., ine slaawbicien * p 
The sides, however, become so perfectly closed |, ae — ot on > 

as tocompletely prevent the filtration of water, “The simplicity which is used in the man 
and would therefore only serve as a passage facture of maple sugar may be advantage 
to convey @ quantity from any point of the ously used in this; and the manufacturing se- 
meadow to a large drain, or pond were it not 'gon is at another period of the year. There 
that the cut made by the coulter and support 


. are some things in connection with the 
through the upp part of the soil leaves sanmiconaiaie process, which it is important 


small opening, w ch has in some cases been|! - ae 
partially filled up immediately under the| ing th be known by those who purpose ms 


: . ing the experiment. It will give me pleasure 
sward with the plajted straw, which prevents || . details.” 
° ; . i] tail S. 

the sides from clos\ ng, yet allows of the grass| ” tarnish =e foture — = ae” 


to grow over the cut, soastovavoid all appear-|| ,, It may be sown between the Ist and 10: 


ance of the operation. of June. The land should be in good order, 
In using this plough it is, however, neces-||, aot sandy loam. if possible. It may b 

sary to guide it very evenly, or the drain will leowe beend a a ‘» drills.” ; 
not carry off the water; and it has been thus | Fae wT 
found advisable to make it with wheels to the|| “{f the roe = Pa should be | gn 
fore end, as in common ploughs, by whicii the|| The plants should be left from te tes he 
depth of the draught may be thus regulated. ||#Part if they come up thicker than oN ae 
oli ‘surplus plants may be transplanted. ‘No !" 


A man must live by the world and make) ther directions are now necessary. they should 
the best of it, such as it is. be kept well hoed and free from weeds. 


eee 


* See Middieton’s survey of Middlesex, 2nd edit. p. 
35%. : ; - 
t Ibid. p. 361, | Let every man mind his own busines’. 
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Nagore Cattle. 


A bull and cow were exhibited at the 
‘Christmas cattle show, in London, in 1832, 
under the denomination of Nagore cattle. 
They were beautiful animals, and attracted 
much attention. ‘They were the property of 
Henry Perkins, Esq., of Springfield, near 
Wandsworth, to whom we are indebted for 
the substance of the following account of 
them, 

They were bred by Lieutenant Colonel 
Skinner, at his farm at Danah, near Pokah, 
o the borders of the Bichaneer desert, 100 
niles to the westward of Delhi. They are 
not buffaloes, but of the highest breed of In- 
éan cattle. They are used in India by the 
higher orders, to draw their state carriages, 
and are much valued for their size, speed, 
and endurance, and sell at very high prices. 
These specimens arrived at Calcutta, a dis- 
tance of 1400 miles, in January, 1829, and 
were then something under six months 





——_$ 


They were sent as a present to Mr. Wood, 
*ho was then residing at Calcutta, and by 
whom they were forwarded to Mr. Perkins. 
Colonel Skinner has a large stock of them ; 
‘nd six or seven beasts are always kept sad- 
ed to carry the military despatches. They 
remain saddled three or four hours, and if not 
Wanted in that time, fresh ones are brought 
out to relieve their companions. They wil] 
travel, with a soldier on their back, 15 or 16 
“ours in the day, at the rate of six miles an 
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The Nagore Bull. Fig. 14. 


hour. Their action is particularly fine— 
nothing like the English cattle, with the side- 
way, circular action of their hind legs—the 
Nagore cattle bring their hind legs under 
them in as straighta line as the horse. They 
are very active, and can clear a five-barred 
gate with the greatest ease. Mr. Perkins 
has a calf which has leaped over an iron 
fence higher than any five-barred gate; and 
the bull frequently jumps over the same 
fence in order to get at the water, and when 
he has drank his fill, leaps back again. : 

The bull (Jupiter) was in high condition 
when exhibited. He is employed in a light 
cart, in various jobs about the farm: some- 
times he goes fore-horse in the wagon-team, 
to deliver corn; he also drags the bush-har- 
row, and draws the light roller over the 
ploughed land. He is very docile and tract- 
able, when one man drives him, and attends 
upon him, but he has, now and then, shown 
symptoms of dislike to others. 


He is fed entirely on hay. Except that 
when he works, a little bran is given to him, 
and in the turnep season he is treated occa- 
sionally with a few slices of Swedes, of which 
he is very fond. He was at first very trou- 
blesome to shoe; and it was necessary to 
erect a break in order to confine him. He 
was unwilling to go into it for some time, but 
now walks in very contentedly. 


He is very fond of being noticed; and 
often, when he is lying down, if any one to 
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Farm Accomodations for Catile. 
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whom he is accustomed goes and sits down||following account of his dairy farm arma, 

upon him, and strokes him over the face, he /ments : ie 

will turn round, and put his head on their}; 

lap, and lie there contentedly as long as they Ibe 
lease. 

Mr. Perkins very properly observes, that 
the chief advantages of these Brahmin bulls 
would probably consist in their speed and 
strength, in both of which they surpass any 
of our breeds. 

The cow (Io) is at grass with the milch 
cows, and comes up with them morning and 
evening, when they are driven to be milked;}| s lank 
but Mr. Perkins has not ventured to have her ry . —- P ae S, 80 fixed as to rece, 
milked, on account of the probable danger of c their dung and urine. These Sever 


the attempt: the value of these cattle for the drains have a sufficient declivity to carry , 


“ The barn is constructed according ;.. 
st Pennsylvania models. The ya, 
the south of it. On the east and west gi: , 
are cow stables containing 110 we))..... 
stalls, and well ventilated by a sufficien: 
ber of windows and double doors, |, ).. 
stables, in summer as well as in winter. 

ral ranges of cattle, duly littered and prope», 
secured, each by a chain and halter, 4; .., 
tails of each range of cows, there js , dni 


pail is therefore unknown. ‘Two calves have 
been bred from them, and a milch cow is 
now in calf by the bull. 


— 


Farm accommodations for Cattle. 


Farmers differ so much in their opinions, 
situations, pursuits, resources, &c., that it is 
quite impossible to lay down any general plan 
with regard to the arrangement of accommo- 
dations for their stock. 

In Pennsylvania, there is a laudable emu- 
lation among the farmers in building good 
barns, which accommodate their stock com- 
fortably. In them they stow away hay and 
grain. When the wheat is threshed out, the 
straw is replaced, ready to litter the stable 
and feed the cattle. The provender is so 
convenient, that a boy can feed the stock of 
a considerable farm in half an hour, without 
going out of doors; and as all the hay and 
straw is in one place, consequently all the 
manure, without much attention, centres in 
one body, and is by that means preserved, as 
they have mostly a cow-yard with a fouatain 
of water in it; in this the manure is kept, 
and the cattle run during the day to get 
water. 

These barns are so constructed that the 
lower story holds all the stock, and frequently 
have granaries and carriage houses, with 
room for all the hay, wheat, &c., produced 
on one or two hundred acres. This building 
is much more convenient, costs less, takes 
less room, and the business is more easily 
conducted, than by building corn-house, sta- 
ble, carriage-house, hay and straw sheds, all] 
separate, as some of our farmers do, requiring 
four times the roof, which is the most costly 
part of the building, some of which are fre- 
quently of a temporary character, and are 
often a disgrace toa handsome farm ; whereas 
the barn is a convenient, substantial, cheap 
building, considering the accommodation it 
affords. 

Robert Smith, Fisq., of Baltimore, gives the 


the fluid matter to their southern tery... 
‘tions, where they intersect similar ¢-,., 
which convey all this liquid manure jp:., 
cistern fifty feet long. "This cistern js » 
placed and constructed as to receive not «. 
the urine of the stables, but also the jjc., 
matter of the farm-yard. In it there \, 
pump, by means of which, its contents >» 
pumped into a large hogshead, fixed o» , 
‘pair of wheels, drawn by oxen. To the ow 
of this hogshead is attached a box pier: 
‘with holes, into which this liquid many 
‘flows through a spigot and faucet, and is they 
sprinkled over the ground, as the oxen mo 
forward. 

“ For the purpose of augmenting the qui. 
tity and improving the quality of the food of 
my stock of every kind, I have establishes 
a steam apparatus. It consists of a boileran 
two woolen boxes, in which boxes is steame 
‘the food. These boxes contain each eighty 
bushels. By this simple apparatus, ever 
|species of coarse vegetable offal, is converte 
‘into nourishing food, and all the ordinary pre 
vender is rendered more nutritious.” 

The common cattle stalls of our country 
says Col. Pickering, are so ill contrived sn 
‘so straightened in their dimensions, that th 
‘cattle are constrained to lie down in part 
itheirown dung. This dries and forinsa thet 
coat on their hind quarters, from which the 
lare not relieved till they shed their hairs 
‘the spring. They are thus rendered urcom- 
foriable. To be uncomfortable is to sui 
jsome degree of pain; and no one will s 
'pose that animals in pain can thrive, ot pt 
serve their plight with the same food, equa.’ 
with others perfectly at ease. 

The practice of stacking hay and fodder ® 
the fields, and feeding the cattle round‘ 
stacks and fodder houses, cannot be too moe 
condemned. The disadvantages of whic 
are, a wasteful use of the provender; 
dung lying as it dropped, without straw « 
any other vegetable substance brought to * 
the manure is little in quantity, and that » 
lying in heaps, is reduced abundantly by ¢7 
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sen ond rain, without leaving any thing || An Essay on Indian Corn, 

the soil. || Delivered by Peter A. Browne, Esq., L. IL. 
ig good husbandry, cattle are carefully | Dz, before the Cabinet of Natural Science 
sed, OF otherwise confined toa foul yard || of Chester county, Pa. 

which are shelters against cold rains dur- | Zea Mays. “ Maize” or“ Maiis.” “In. 
, the winter, and as far through the spring|| dian Corn” or “Indian Wheat.” “Blé on 
food will last ; by this means, there is a fair) Bled de Turquie ou d’ Inde” (French.) 
cenditure of provender, without waste, less|/« West India Corn” (Spanish.) “ Lenehas- 
ssystion of the juices, because of the dung iquem” (Lenni Lennape.) “ Melomin” (Chip- 
ring together in large heaps; and the dung || eway.)* 


ing mixed with the straw and other vege-|| The word “Zea” is borrowed from the 
sie substances brouglit to the beasts as lit-|| ancien tGreek word “Zao,” “to live,” the 
ur the whole is trod together and forms a || seeds contributing eminently to the support 
large quantity of very valuable manure. ‘of life. It is reudered in Latin “ tritieum,” 


Litter is as essential to cattle, when jet into (wheat,) and “ hordium,” (barley,) from which 
yards, a8 when placed in stalls under cover,|| it js inferred, that in its original it meant 
‘ithout which, yard manure is of small ac-||“erain” only. In like manner in English 


sunt; and unless it be in full proportion to|}the word “corn,” which is derived from the 
se number of cattle in the yerd, it is not |) ——— __ -——_——— 
thought highly of, but is a half done thing. || inna’ a re ¥ Leaves Lanceolate, keeled, entire, 
jug } e : : (| Willd. Sp. 4. p. 200. 

Good farmers 1n England deem full littering || Vulgo—Corn. Indien Corn. Maire: 

weattle, when in yards, of such importance, || Root annual. Culm 6 to 8 or 10 feetyhigh, and an inch 


; ; : ; ° || toan inch anda half in diameter, simple, (oft d a 
? or & e ( or ’ pie, \oflen producing 
“at after reaping with sickles, and inning | suckers, or branches, at buse) noduse, semiterete. or with 


their wheat, they cut the stubble and stack || @ broad channel on one side, smooth, solid with vith. 
+ for litter. Besides straw and stubble for | Leaves lanceolate, acuminate, nerved, kecied, 2 to 3 feet 
a , ] tl c se fo j | long, and 2 tod or 5 Inches wide, smooth bhereath, 
iter, they apply to the same use ‘ern, anc || pubescent on the upper surface, ciliate on the margin: 
«eh other vegetable substances as they can pepe ee conspicuously pubescent along 
: ; . Y ithe margin; ligule short, obtuse. slightly pubeccent 
procure, and they buy straw from common |} and ciliate. Staminate Flowers in terminal santoatate~t.. 
(rmers who are not in the practice of litter-|| racemes. Spinklets somewhat unilateral on the branch- 


ng. In all countries, common farmers are || es, mostly in pairs, one subsessile and the other 


= . . . : a || pedicellate, each two-flowered. Clumes herbaceous, 
iniitterent to improvements ; they work not || nerved. pubescent, the lower a little longer Palee@ 2 


seyond old habits; and it is prudent that they 'to each floret, nearly equal, membranaceous, ovate. 


ne ; — > iects : _|| oblong, obtuse, subdentate and ciliate atapex. Anthers 
eature not on extensive new projects, with-|| greenish yellow. Scales collateral, cuneate, truncate, 


oot first making experiments. A full litter- |fleshy and smooth. Pistillate Flowers in solitary 


or is three loads of 12 or 1300 pounds of | axillary, sessile spike, (1 to 3or 4—usually about 2 
Bas h mb a @ stalk , | of these spikes or Ears—on each plant Spikes envel- 
sraw to each grown veas . orn sta s may || oped in spathe-like convolute sheaths, —the outer or low- 
y carried from the field in great quantities, || est of these sheaths (being the one next the culm) thin 
sa oh } \}and membraneous, with two keels. Spikelets °-flow- 
ae skeleton frame cart, if not cut P and fed — arranged in longitudinal series on a cylindrical 


when fresh. ] spadix, or receptacle, 6 to 12 inches long,—the series 
Many farmers feed in their yards in race oe rows, always in pairs: florets sessile, the lower 


. ; . one abortive. Glumes 2; the lower one rather short- 
anc suppose that they gain eV ery possible ad-| er, very broad, deeply imarginate, or somewhat two 


vantage from the practice, by the saving of || lobed, ciliate, the upper one suborbicular Abortire 


she floret with 2 palew ; the lower one orbicnlar, embracing 
the dung dropped, trampled, and watered by the fertile floret, the upper one shorter, with the margin 


the cattle ; and though this practice is cer- inflexed. Fertile floret with two or three pale; the 
uinly preferable to wasteful pasturing, or to||!ower one suborbicular the upper one very broad (or 
feeding in the fields. vet it b | somes 2.) Ovary smooth, obovoid, obtuse or rounded, 
weuing in the helds, ye u oug it to e recol- | compressed at base. Style very long, filiform, project 
lected that the manure will be much inferior ing beyond the sheaths, pendulos, often purple: Stigma 


to th pubescent, bifid. Seed compressed, arbicuiar reniform, 
9 that made and preserved under cover. or cuneate, often indented at apex, sit'ing transversely 


Where cattle are yard fed, or stall fed in||on the cylindric or conic receptacle, and partially 
rards under sheds, it 1s of great consequence imbedded in sockets formed by the persistent glumes 
‘ . , “| and pales. 

7 cefend beasts against the cold and damp Hab. Cultivated fields: common. Fl. July—August, 
north-east winds and the cold blasts from the || Fr. Sept.— October. Per 

ig } Obs. There are severa arieties of this plant.— 
-_ _— Mr. E. Duffield, therefore, ad- with the seeds yellow. white, or somtimes dark purple ; 
vised a friend who wished to havea complete 


and oné which is smaller, and comes sooner to maturity. 
arm-yard, to-erect a range of buildings in a 
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{ have also seen a singular variety, in which every seed 

east di : on the receptacle appeared to have its own husk, or 
south , direction, to have double stalls be- spathe-like lanasue in addition to the general enve. 
nw, leaving the south-west and south-east)! lope. a Indian ay Fi ye the =e were 
sid i : J of the Graminea—rivalling Sugar Cane, and the 
+ ®s open to admit the sun in the w unter, and Rice, in intrinsic value,—and, in this region at least, 
rive free entrance to the prevalent winds of|| ranking next in importance to’ Wheat itself. It is uni- 
ammer,— P i mer versally cultivated here. being generally the first in the 
eeepeae . routine of the crops, breaking on Lay, orsod. The 
seed is planted early in May. No other species of the 





A . ‘ ‘ genus is known in the United States.—{ Danttneton | 
‘sume a virtue if you have it not. t Darlington. 
te 4 frvt til? 
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76 “In Essay on Indian Corn. 











’ 


pee rr 
Saxon “corn,” and the German “ Korn,” in-|| been a native of any other part of th 
cludes “all seeds that grow on ears, and not||that induced me to make the eugpest;, Worig 
in pods, and that are made into bread.”’|| Not to trouble the reader with hen 
* Corn,” in political economy and commerce,||rous other writers who have dwelt y nN 
is synonymous with “ bread stuffs.” All the|/subject, 1 will remark that in « Lieber’ 7 
British statutes rr garding grain, are called||cyclapedia Americana,” published in \.. 
“corn laws.” Th: words blé and bled in/|it is stated, that “the native Country of + 
the French, and the word “ Trigo” in the||{ndian corn remains still undeterming, - 
Spanish languag+, c rrespond with the word|| Jf this be the fact, is it not high time thet a 
“Zea,” as thus expliined. Blé was also the||question were decided? 1 believe that th... 
Norman name for corn.} is on record information enough to pet i 

The class Zea is divided into two orders.| forever at rest; and mine has been the ta: 
lst Zea mays. 2d. Zea curagua} to collect and collate it. It is not meet tha 

The Zea belongs to the 19th class of plants||a nation, who (to use the words of Col. Tu. 
called Moneecia (one house,) because the}|lor,) have lived “ in it,” and almost «y,,. 
plants of this class have imperfect flowers, the|| 7,” for upwards of two hundred years shou. 
stamens and pistils growing on the same}||be unable to tell their children whether 
plant, but on separate corollas. Indian corn is a native or exotic plant, |; , 

The orders of this class are determined by||a reflection upon not only the learned, jy: 
the numbers of styles and pistils. The Zea ‘the mass of the community, that their grew 
mays belongs to the third order “ Triandria,”| staple commodity—the plant that demands 
three stamens. ‘and receives the patronage, the skill, and the 

In the natural orders it is arranged under ‘industry of a large agricultural part, of ; 
the 4th ‘ Gramina;” family “ Cerealia,” Ce-|| great agricultural nation, should be so imper. 
realis, any grain from which bread is made, 


fectly known. It is no longer to be tolerated, 
from “ Ceres,” the goddess of corn. |that a crop—which has not been too strong! 


In books of horticulture it is ranged under|| described, as the meal, meadow, and manur: 
“culmiferous crops.” of the American farmer, should be treated 

Some writers call the Zea maysa “ gigantic | with such neglect, that in a scientific work, 
grass.” Col. Taylor of Virginia, speaking of|| published in our own days, and in our owy 
deep ploughing, calls it “a little tree.” country, it should be represented as “ay 

It is generally ranked as the third grain,| unknown,” whose native country is undeter- 
in point of utility, by European writers; they|| mined. 

placing before it, rice and wheat; but in the | I have therefore taken extraordinary pains 

United States it takes precedence of all other|/to ascertain its history, and after I have gives 

grains. 'the details, it will be found very easy to pro 
I propose to treat of this valuable plant|/nounce, to what portion of the globe the res 

under the following heads, viz: of the world are indebted for the Indian Cors. 
1. To what country did it originally be-|| 1 propose to divide this part of the subject 
long !—Is it a native of America ? ‘into the following heads of inquiry. 
Il. Where is it now cultivated ? 1. Has the Jndian corn been mentioned by 
III. How much is raised in the United|/any Greek or Roman writer ! 

States ! | 2. Has any traveler, prior to the discov 
IV. Of the varieties of Indian Corn. ry of America, noticed the culture of Indias 
V. Which kind is to be preferred ? corn in any other part of the world! 

Vi. The capacity it has of retaining its|| 3. If it is not a native of America, whence 
germinating power ! was it derived and when transplanted ! 
Vil. The methods of cultivating it. | 4. Was it known to and used by the ae 
VIII. Is the Indian corn capable of being||riginal inhabitants of the West India Islancs 
improved by culture ? ‘and of South and North America before, ort! 
LX. Its cultivation compared with other||the time of, their being first visited by Eur 
grains. 'peans ! : 
X. The different uses to which it is ap-|| 5. What is the general opinion of learns 
plied. persons upon its origin ! as! 
1. To what country is the world indebted|| 6. Are there any recent discoveries tht 
for this valuable plant? will bear upon thissubject? == 
Is it a native of America? | A few words on these questions 10 thew 
I state the above as two distinct questions, | order. 

for it might be that the Indian corn was}| 1. Has the Indian corn been mentioned by 

indigenous todifferent countries. But it was} any Greek or Roman writer ! 

no apprenhension that the Indian corn had|) This point has been conceded by the author 

+} Kelh os a rea a ee of the article quoted from Lieber’s Encyc™ 

pedia Americana, and in so doing he 





in ISi}, 





1 Kelham's Norman Dictionary. 
§ Keawe's Oyclopeedia. 















































Peach Tree. 77 
0. 5. — 
We will presently see the reasons 
of this discrepancy as to the place from which 
the Indian corn is supposed to have been 
brought, and total inability to show when it 
was transplanted into the Americas. But 
these reasons will serve for any thing better 
than to show that it was not a native of this 
country. 


To be continued. a 


ae ee 


Peach Tree. 


| Peaches are of two kinds; the clearstone 
and the clingstone; but there are good va- 
rities of each. The same sorts can only be 
raised by grafting, or inoculation: This may 
be on apricots, or on plum trees, and will 
make the grafted trees longer lived. The 
‘trees should have a warm, dry, fertile soil: 
a sandy loam is best. If the spot where they 
‘are planted be sheltered from the northerly 
winds, it will be the better. To raise the 
young trees, take stones that are fully ripe, 
and plant them in October. They will come 
‘up and grow toa good size in the course of 
the summer. They are to be kept clear of 
pave been very minute in their descriptions|| weeds, while in the nursery. At a year’s 
uf the vegetable productions of these coun-|| growth, they may be grafted, or innoculated, 
tes; yet itis not pretended that any one of|\and after two summer’s growth, they may 
them has mentioned the cultivation of Indian||then be transplanted. This may be done 
crn. This universal silence upon the sub- /when the leaves have fallen in autumn, or in 
ect furnishes negative testimony, at deast,|\the spring. Take plants with one strong 
snd negative testimony of the strongest char-||clean stem, or, if they have two, cut one 
scter, that the Indian corn was then an un-|' away, however fair. Let the downward root 
known plant. 


‘be cut off, in order that the tree derive its 
it can hardly be supposed, if the Indian 


‘nourishment from earth nigh the surface, 
corn had been growing in those countries,||which will make the fruit less crude, and 


that it would have escaped the notice of{||finer tasted. Be careful not to plant the 
invelers; and this negative testimony is||trees too deep; for this is injurious to all 
srengthened by the circumstances, that im-||fruit. Let the pruning of the new planted 
nediately after the expiration of a sufficient||trees be omitted, till they have taken root. 
eogth of time from the discovery of America,||_ In making a proper selection of trees, from 
ohave enabled the curious to have transplant-||which to graft or inoculate, a due regard 
ed the productions of this hemisphere to||should be had to three essentials. 
other parts of the world, we find intelligent | 1. To obtain the grafts, or buds, from trees 
foreign traveiers employing their time in|| bearing the finest fruit. 
describing the Indian corn and its mode of|| 2. That this fruit should ripen at different 
culture. I have among my notes numerous||times, from the earliest to the latest of the 
mstances of this class, which I forbear to||season for peaches. 
press upon the reader. 3. That the grafts or buds be taken from 
3. If the Indian corn is not a native of|\trees which are plentiful bearers; but not 
America, whence was it derived, and when||such as bear so plentifully as to be broken by 
¥as it introduced in America ? itheir fruit. 
_lsit not a great objection tothe proposition|| But, perhaps, the too plentiful bearing of 
‘at the Indian corn was introduced into|/trees is a quality not properly descendible te 
America from another part of the world, that||those which are raised from them, by graft- 
to two Writers agree whence it was originally||ing or otherwise. It would be well to as- 
‘ered. One asserts that it was brought||certain this point by experiment. 
‘om India, supposing it to have been in- | It is said by some, that if the stones of 
‘reduced through Persia to Africa; another peaches be buried immediately, without dry- 
ginated on the western coast|| ing, they will produce trees bearing the same 





——o more than was required of him at|! known. 
* ands of truth and candor. The “corn” 
*-» the disciples of our Saviour plucked 
ze ton the Sabbath, as they went through 
: om fields, was not Indian corn ; for in 
an j. the disciples are represented as 
a the ears in their hands to get at the 
Pe operation which would have suc- 
jeg with wheat and other small grains, 
sot which was altogether inapplicable to In- 
pas, ogeoks of a certain dish much used 
| admired by the ancient Romans, called 
Sa * which wasmade of Zea. “ Alica 
'y Lea quem semen appellavimus.” But 
Ten” here means “spelt,” or according to 
oe, “beer barley” or “ beer corn.” See 
S seworth’s Lat. Dict. which cites Pliny. 
9 Has any traveler, prior to the discovery 
of America, noticed the culture of Indian 
orn in any other part of the world? 
i, is well known that, previously to the 
gscovery of America, many intelligent travel- 
ers visited China, India, and other parts 
of Asia, as well as Africa; that some of these 

































mys that it or) 


Africa, &c. In like manner are these|| kinds of peaches, as those whence the stones 
Writers at fault, when the time when it was||were taken. This is well worthy of particu- 
‘atroduced into America is required to be’ ticular trial. 
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78 Spring Wheat—Sugar—Agricultural Society. 











Spring Wheat bly mere varieties, which have been », 
_by climate and culture. MOC fey 
Has already superseded the winter species|| ‘The white, or spring or 
in Lower Canada, and in the northern section | flourish best on light soils. The ground. |, 
of the Union; and such are the casualties| ever, requires to be well wil vieieeed bow. 
which the winter crop has to encounter from/ preparation is a clover lay, ploushe A 200d 
the Hessian fly, from hard winters, and from} and sown the 15th in this latitude (Alt . 
the grain worm, for the ‘atter we have no} s0 as to escape the grain worm, T = 
doubt, will soon extend itself over the whole |/ of spring wheat is generally shorter th mre 
country, that we apprehend the farmers of! of the winter varieties, the berry ea 
the northern and middle states, at least, will|;the flour less abundant, and lon 
soon find it advantageous to resort to the|/ equally nutritious—Cultivator, 
spring species of this grain for their main || citiditatanedadtiigecibirtlita tiie Te. 
crop. Under this view of the subject, we || Sugar. 
think we shall be doing a service to the read-|| The following, which we translate fron 
ers of the Cultivator by detailing what we} late French paper, contain curious and es 
know in relation to different species of spring | esting information : : 


summer yw} 





a. 


darker, but 


ter. 


wheat. . | At this time, when the important sydice 
The ¢riticum e@estivum, or spring wheat, is} of sugars occupies public attention We he 
. ° 7. ‘ ® | . ’ - .° 
said to be a native of southern Siberia and) lieve that our readers will be glad to recois 


Sicily, whence its culture has been gradually | some statistical information relative to +, 
dispersed through Europe and America. lt) consumption of the article. The follow: 
ripens ordinarily about the same time as win-} scale of consumption is from a table publishes 
ter wheat, when sown very early; but when! in the Edinburgh Review: i 
sown later it 13 fit to harvest in ten or fifteen|, Ireland, with 8,000,000 inhabitants, om. 
days after the former. The following, among |) sumes 18,000,000 kilogrammes* of sugar _ 
other varieties, are described in the books. | Spain, with 12,000,000 inhabitants, Cot: 
1. Having a red spike, or ear and grain, | Sumes 40,000,000 ki 
2. Red spring wheat, with a white ear. {| The United States, with 12,000,000 ip. 
3. A white spike and grain. These three | habitants, 100,000,000 kil. 
are all beardless varieties, of the same spe-|| Great Britain, with 16,000,000 inhabitans 
cies, are not easily affected by moisture, and | 180,000,000 kil. ; 
give a flour nutritious, but not so white,orin| — France, with 32,000,000 of inhabitans 
so large proportions, as the winter varieties) 100,000,000 kil. 
cultivated among us. } Which is an allowance for Treland of 24 
4. Siberian spring wheat, probably the va-|| kilogrammes per head ; for Spain, 34 kil, for 
riety cultivated in Oneidia, and already no-} the United States, 84 kil., for Great Britain 
ticed on the authority of Dr. Goodsell. It|/ 114 kil., for France, 34 kil. “i 
is bearded. | So it seems that our consumption is les 
5. The Egyptian, or many spiked wheat. | ees that of either es, rad the ene 
Loudon terms this a variety of winter, where. || tates, or even Spain. It 1s only in — 
s ea ne a Th. : | that miserable country, that they consumes 
as with us it isa spring wheat. This is Te-|l tle less s a 
markable for its uncommon productiveness. t, en eee 
The grains, however, do not yield = large | Agricultural Society, New Castle Co,, Del, 
a proportion of flour or meal as other species) ~ 


we ced | Au adjourned quarterly meeting of the Agr 

or varieties, and the flour is said to be scarce. | os fe Y wet 
| . . | s I he. 

ly superior to that obtained from the finest cultural Society of New Castle County was be 


sie : at New Ark, 9th mo. 16th, 1837. 
barley. It has been introduced in our coun-|/ "rhe President, P. Rernoxp, in the chair. 





ay eS considerable extent. | Benjamin Webb, Sam’l. Wollaston. Wm. i. 
6. Spelt wheat, noticed under correspond-| g.4)4-¢ Wm. Chandler and Wm. Solomos, 
Cane. .FOWn S apene: | were appointed a committee to make arrange 


7. Italian spring wheat. This is the va-|| ments for, and superintend the annual Cate 
riety which was introduced by Mr. Hathway,!| Show to be held in Wilmington on the 41h ©! 
of Rome, and which seems to have proved | next month (the first Wednesday in October 
congenial to our soil and climate wherever) and Dr. Wm. Gibbons, Samuel Hilles, James 
it has been tried. It is bearded, the product} Webb, Merrit Canby and Dr. Thomson were #}- 
is abundant, and the grain makes excellent) pointed to have the management of the Hors 
tlour. cultural Exhibition to be held at the same time 


iT itte desired to publish as see 
There are besides those ne have ete nae a ane eee of persons 
rated, several other varieties of spring wheat, | |: : salen to be 
tg Sect * , ttle, vegetables, or other articles 
with which we are not acquainted, as the jBaning o —s é‘ 


Black Sea and Tea wheat, which are proba- || * A kilogramme is nearly two Ibe. 


Vou. iy 
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“0 5 The Cattle Show and Horticultural Exhibition. 79 
) . 
a oes aan = 
~ a, ot to compete for premiums, hand- | Resolved, That this society have learned with 
Ce uing forth the plan of arrangements | great satisfaction that a company of gentlemen, 
in, ‘members of our association, have purchased at 
popied Tiostion on the subject of the Italian Whitaker's sale of Durham Cattle at Poweiton, 
aed was laid before the meeting, con- || the full breed, imported Bull, Mazweil; and that 
ee woposition to furnish a quantity for || the society earnestly recommends to the breeders 
ry "43 “4 bushel. The President stated |! of Stock 1n Delaware, the use of this fine ani- 
o "bed Eons quantity of this wheat in the |mal, which will secon be offered to the members 
ert present year, and that the crop was||of the society and the farmers generally of the 
Fa zood one, while the crops of the common || State. 
ee ‘a the neighborhood were poor, and in|; On motion of John Higgins, seconded by B. 
we ionences almost entirely failed. He consi-|| Webb, the following resolution was adopted 
- ita most important acquisition to the farm-||nem. con, | | 
~ terest of the State in consequence of the com- i Resolved, ‘I hat in the appointment of Dele- 
owe certainty of the crop. He had not yet}, gates to the Business C onvention lately held in 
" eal any flour from it, though it is said || Philadelphia, as invited by the New York Insti- 
she ous equal to the common kind for bread. || tute, and in all its proceedings and appointments, 
ihe entire crops that he had raised this year, he || this society has had in view no other objects than 
sate for his own use as seed—intending to|| the advancement of the Agricultural interests of 
sivate it in future. Several gentlemen pre- || the county and State, and the general prosperity 
a expressed a wish to have a supply of the || of the country; and that it utterly disclaims the 
viele, and the corresponding secretary (Dr. || gratuitous imputation of political or sectional in- 
Thomson) was requested to procure 12 barrels||fluence. = | 
iy distribution among the meinbers. | Benjamin Webb was appointed to supply the 
The following gentlemen were appointed to || place of lhomas Robinson, who has removed 
jecide on the premiums at the approaching ex- | from the State, as a representative from this So- 
sition. ciety to the Convention of Business Men. 
“Qa Neat Cattle. P. Revbold, B. Webb, Sa-|| A number of gentlemen recorded their names 
uel Canby, Edward Tatnall, Thomas Blandy, | as members, end the society then adjourned. 


hichard Topham, Jos. Hossinger. 
Oo Horses. Dr. Thomson, Thos. Garret, D. | 


W. Gemmell, Henry Dupont, John H. Price, || 


‘umes L. Miles. 


H. Gippons, Sec’ry. 





———— + a 


The Cattic Show and Horticultural Exe 


hibition 








On Oxen. John Higgins, Wm. Hurlock, W. | Of the Agricultural Society of New Castle 
R. Sellers, W. Robinson, Jesse Gregg. || county, will be held in Wilmington on the 4th 

Ua Swine. Bryan Jackson, Jas. Caldwell, || day of next month. Particulars of the arrange- 
John Clarke, Wm. Chandler. || ments will be published in handbills. Persons 

On Crops. Andrew Gray, Thos. Stockton, ‘having Cattle, Vegetables, Fruits, or any other 
Lind, Tatnall, W. Reybold, Alex. S. Read, || articles for exhibition, or designed to compete for 
Anthony Higgins, Samuel Wollaston, Wm || premiums, may apply for information to any of 
Aotbwell, Levi Couch, Thos. Blandy, James L. || the individuals named in the following commit- 
Bradley. | tees of management and superintendence 

Ue Butter. John Smith, N. C. H., Z. B.|| On the Cattle Show. Benjamin Webb, Sa- 
buaier, John L. Robeson, Merrit Canby, James || muel Wollaston, Wm. R. Sellars, Wm. Chand- 









Wel 0. 
Ja Oil. Dr. Thomson, and Edw. Grubb. 


ler and Wm. Solomon. 
On the Horticultural Exhibition. Dr. W. 


Un Beet Sugar. Dr. William Gibbons, B.||Gibbons Sam’l. Hilies, Jas. Webb, Merrit Can- 


Wet), and Samuel Wollaston. 
_Va Silk. Dr. J. 8, Naudain, Merrit Canby, 
Lu Hilles, James Price. 

“on Culinary Vegetables. Edmd. Canby, 


s. M’Cullough, Marcus E. Capelle, and Ben- 
‘nin Whiteman. 


i “oall, Dr. Thomas, A. S. Read, James T. 


~ 


Wm. H. Jones. 


by and Dr. ‘Thomson. 





Good Advice. 


It is a bad practice to teed your mowing 
land very closely in the fall. There should 


On Fruits. Dr. William Gibbons, Edward {|e enough of the after grass left to protect 
the roots of the grass against the frosts of 


winter. We have known, says the editor of 


Un Flowers. George Reynolds, Samuel Can-||!¢ Farmers’ Library, good farmers who 
| would not suffer their mowing lands to be 


‘ committed consisting of M. Canby aud the! pastured at any time of the year. But if the 
“ectelary, was appointed to exasniue the T'rea-|| Soil be well dressed with manure, it can do 
“ers account, and report to the next meeting; | but little if any injury to pasture it in the fore 
™ also to bring forward a list of members de-|| part of autuinn, taking care not to let cattle 
nating those who have not paid their annual ||run upon it when wet, or so soft that the 


“bution, would make much impression on it with their 
‘S uwuion of Mr. Canby, it was feet. 
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S() PRICES CURRENT. 


Philadelphia,, Baltimore. ; New York, 
. ARTICLES. Sept. 28. | Sept.27. | Sept.27. | ; 
Beans, white, per bush $1 37-1 624 1 25—0 00) 0 00—O 0. a 
Beef, mess, new, per bbl 14 00-15 0013 50-14 20/13 50-14 — 
Bacon, western, per Ib 8— 94 7— 9 
Butter, extra, per tub 14 20 
Butter, fresh, per lb. (market,) | 25 25 
Hama, per |b 14 13) 
Hog’s Lard, per Ib Bic ge 10! 
Cheese, American, per |b 12 
Beeswax, yellow, per Ib 
she baked 08806040 66 dtces 
Bristles, American, 
Flax, American, 


Flour, best, per bbl............ ovecccese 


Gnuatn—Wheat, per bush. Penna 
do. Maryland, 
Rye, per bushel, 
Corn, 
Oats, 35— 0O— f# 
Barley, do. Penn 00— 00~) 
Peas 2! 
Har, Timothy, per 100 Ibs............. 10/12 00 pr. tom.}..cccocccess| 
Meadow Grass,.......++0+. fcearncael Wsecivitcend 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton,-........+ 
Hops, first sort, 1836, Ib.....-....... a _ 
Plaster Paris, per ton, ° 3 37—3 
Sxxvs---Cloverseed, per bushel, 00—6 
Flaxseed, rough, do 1 37—1 
Timothy,.....0ssee0 ose | 3 25—4 
Tallow, per Ib........eeeeeeeeees | ‘tit 
Woot---Saxony, fleece, per lb..... | - 40— 
35— 40 
1-4 and common,........ easewe | th 36 


Gentlemen whose subscriptions commenced with the thirteenth number, or second ha! 
year of the first volume of the Cabinet, and who may wish to complete their sets by obtan- 
ing the first twelve numbers, should make early application for the same. All letters « 
this subject, must be post paid. (> Post Masters are hereby authorized and respectful; 
requested to forward us the names of persons who may wish to continue the work, as we! 
as the names of new subscribers; and after retaining twenty per cent. commission, tras 
mit us the balance of any moneys they may have received:—And any gentleman may cx 
stitute himself a special agent, by remitting us five dollars, free of postage, for which su 
we will forward seven copies according to his direction. . 


a a el oh llr i 
The office of the Farmers’ Cabinet is removed to No. 45 NORTH SIXTH 
STREET, a few doors above Arch. {7 Subscriptions will be received as heretolm 


by Mr. O. Rogers, at the old stand, No. 67 South Second street. 
—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeE Seem 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
A semi-monthly newspaper, is published by 


MOORE & WATERHOUSE, No. 45 NORTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
JOHN LIBBY, PITTSBURG, PA. 
New York—Publication-Office at the Book-Store of Robert Carter, No. 112 Canal sue 
Messrs. Howell g- Kingsbury, of Elmira, General Agents. 


The Cabinet is published on or about the first and |) only to newspaper postage, that is one cent on ese? - 
fifteenth of each month. Each number will contain ||ber within the state, and within one hundred —- 
16 octavo pages on good paper and fair type. The sub-||the place of publication, out of the state,—ene “| i 
jects will be illustrated by engravings on wood when- |/a half on each number to any other part of Se 
ever they can be appropriately introduced. Terms.— || States. (> Seven copies for five dollars. All ea or 
One dollar per year, payable in advance. The Cabinet,||must commence with the volame No. 1. or *" 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject ||half volume No. 13. 


SSS 
J. Van Court Printer, corner of Bread and Quarry St. rear of 96 N. Second. 
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